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From the Editor 


I’ve spent many hours talking with women and 
men about bodies, clothes, food, touch, dieting, 
modesty, size, and eating disorders while preparing 
this issue. So far I haven’t found anyone who’s 
completely happy about how she or he deals 
with questions surrounding body image. In fact, 
the more I talked to people about how they felt, 
the more insurmountable the problems seemed. 
I began to wonder how any of us could become 
peaceful about how we look. As I read the articles 
for this issue, though, I started to realize that 
although people’s stories did not always include 
big answers, most included insights, small taumphs, 
and hope that inspired me. As I read each article 
I felt encouraged to keep thinking about how 
to love and take care of my body. I hope that 
the articles included will inspire more thought, 
conversation, and wntng on the part of readers. 
Let us hear from you—we know there is even 
more to be said! 


Thanks to Sarah Bush and Fae Ellsworth who 
agreed to be our first interview team. Their 
conversation is on page twelve. We plan to 
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include interviews in upcoming issues of the 
paper, so if you know an interesting women 
who'd be willing to be interviewed, tell us so 
we can add her to our list. We would like to 
highlight women who aren't currently famous. 


If you miss reading Linda Hoffman Kimball’s 
column in this issue, don’t worry. She took a 
short break to move from Boston to Chicago, 
but now she’s settled in and busily writing for 
the winter issue. 


Make this the year to enter the Helen Candland 
Stark Personal Essay Contest. The winning essay 
and two honorable mentions will be published 
In an upcoming issue of Exponent II. All other 
submissions will be passed on to our Reader's 
Committee for consideration. The deadline for 
submissions is January 15, 1999. Please send 
three copies of your essay to: 


Essay Contest, Exponent IT 


P. O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02476 
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Swimsuits and Cover-ups 


Eileen Perry Lambert 
Warwick, Rhode Island 





I have seven swimsuits in my drawer but, until 
recently, I rarely went swimming. Although I 
often enjoyed a trip to the beach, I hardly ever 
waded in water deeper than my knees. The 
thought of taking off my cover-up was just too 
much. Over the years, I have collected at least 
twice as many cover-up outfits as I have swim- 
suits to cover up—from a simple sarong tied at 
my hips to an ankle-length tunic with long 
sleeves and a hood. 


For my favonte walk, the barefoot sunset surfline 
stroll, I like to wear a long, loose dress with a 
skirt that will billow about in the wind. I try to 
look nonchalant; I shake my hair out of my 
eyes and hope that I look like someone who 
lives her life in a romantic, spontaneous way, a 
woman who has just stepped out of her garden 
to take a leisurely walk on the beach. But by 
the time I get back to my chair, I always have 
wads of fabric clutched in my hands, struggling 
to keep the wet hem of my dress from sticking 
to my legs and tripping me. I have always 
wanted to look beautiful and graceful at the beach, 
a fashion ideal that could never be reconciled 
with the thought of wearing just my swimsuit 
there—that horrible stretchy tube with leg 
holes at one end and straps at the other—a 
garment designed to cover (and thereby ironically 
emphasize) only the very middlemost part of 
my body. 

And so, the swimsuit solution was simple: 
Never go out without some sort of extra fabric 
wrapped over the inner Lycra core. As I 
weathered my forties, attracting a few extra 
pounds each year, I just added more items to 
my cover-up collection. Fortunately, skin cancer 
research was useful in explaining my vanous 
getups to family members and friends. 


Sitting in a beach chair, draped in some sort of 
gauzy gathered shirt and/or skirt, a straw hat, a 
towel over my legs, and an umbrella over my 
head, I have wondered in amazement at the 
women around me, unabashedly parading 
around with no apparent sense of their cover-up 
fashion deficiencies. Their bodies were obviously 
imperfect, like mine, but they splashed in and 
out of the water anyway—swimming, chasing 
children, walking barefoot, barelegged, 
barearmed—weaning absolutely nothing but 
their swimsuits. They seemed to have no idea 
how terribly exposed their bodies were. More 
surprising still, nobody besides me seemed to 
notice them. In fact, other beachgoers kept 
right on doing what they had been doing 
before these women appeared—reading books, 
eating snacks, napping, bobbing in the waves. 
Nobody noticed. 


Late last summer, as an experiment, I finally 
unbuttoned my coverup and walked down the 
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beach in just my swimsuit. Richard, patient 
friend and husband, held my hand the entire 
way and bought me a lobster dinner at the end 
of the ordeal. It was just before sunset, and there 
were few people on this particular beach, just a 
couple of families with children picking up 
shells, and several dogs running back and forth 
from the surf to their owners. Although I felt 
nervous, exposed, nobody seemed to pay any 
attention to me. I was astonished. And confused. 


Why am I so ternfied to stand on the beach in 
just a suit? Will people see that I am overweight, 
that I have body flaws like varicose veins, and 
cellulite, and purple bruises on my thighs where 
I’ve bumped into things? Or is it that I’m afraid 
that if I peel off everything except my swimming 
suit, I may actually be tempted to go swimming? 
To play again in the water? Is that it? I might 
have to have some fun? 


While growing up in northern Florda, I went 
swimming all the time. In a family with ten 
children, swimming and roller skating were our 
two dependably cheap and regular family outings. 
My father bought a motorboat, and on Saturday 
afternoons, those of us who had finished our 
assigned housework piled into the station wagon, 
hitched up the boat trailer, rode to the river 
launch ramp, and took turns water skiing unul 
dark. I loved the feeling of bumping along on 
top of the water, practically flying, jumping over 
the wake in a wide arc from one side to the 
other. As a child, I can’t remember ever feeling 
self-conscious about my body or worrying how 
I looked in my bathing suit. I didn’t know there 
was such a thing as a cover-up. 


How did I get from skinny fearless swimmer 
and water skier to self-conscious matron in a 
long-sleeved beach dress? What happened to 
the little girl whose favorite summer game was 
pretending to be a mermaid in the backyard pool? 


More importantly, how can I ever get back 
there again? 

This year, a session at the Exponent retreat 
about body image made me resolve to try to 
recover my mermaid self. After the retreat 
ended, several board members stayed an extra 
day in Hillsboro to plan the next year’s events. 
I was standing in the lake, talking to the women 
in my life with whom I feel most comfortable. 
And what was I wearing? A t-shirt and shorts 
over my suit. I looked at myself in my double- 
layered waterwear and felt discouraged. If I 
couldn’t feel comfortable there, with those dear 
friends, then where? 


A few weeks later, I sat by a lake on Cape Cod. 


I spent each morning reading in a beach chair, 
with my feet in the water and an umbrella tilted 
over my head for maximum shade. It was 


unbelievably hot the first day—over 90 degrees 
and very humid. At mid-morning, I took off 
my long-sleeved shirt. I tucked my skirt up so 
that I could feel any breeze that might come 
along. I wished that I could go swimming and 
cool off, like everyone else splashing in the lake. 


The book I was reading was Fifth Mountain, by 
Paulo Coelho. Suddenly, I felt as though the 
characters were talking directly to me, sitting 
on this hot sand, too nervous to peel off my 
protective layers and get wet. Coelho’s Elijah 
character tells the widow: “Fear reaches only to 
the point where the unavoidable begins. From 
there on, it loses its meaning.” I thought about 
what my fear had done to me—paralyzed me, 
hobbled me, tethered me to the dry outside edge 
of a refreshment I used to love. Remembering 
something I once read about how people over- 
come their worst fears by intentionally exposing 
themselves to whatever they fear the most— 
over and over again—I decided that I would 
stand up, take off my skirt, walk straight into 
the water and swim around. I would continue 
to get up and do it again and again, once every 
hour, until it was time to go home. A few minutes 
later, wearing just my swimsuit, I was wading 
in waist high water. Afraid of the rush of cold 
water around my chest, I nevertheless threw 
myself toward it. If fear only lasts until I arrive 
at the unavoidable, I thought, then I can shorten 
the time that I’m afraid by going out to meet it. 
At the last moment, when I pushed off from 
the bottom and leaned into the old familiar 
sweep of the breast stroke, I felt the sting of the 
cold water and gasped, but I also felt suddenly 
released, excited, alive, brave. I swam and swam. 
I laughed out loud. 


All day long, once every hour, I peeled off my 
cover-up, walked back into the lake again, 
pushed myself out into the deep, cold, lovely 
water, tried out the movements that I learned as 
a little girl in Florida. Side stroke, breast stroke, 
back stroke. I felt strong and sleek. The wavering 
colors of my swimsuit through the water were 
unexpectedly beautiful to me. I swam around 
underwater with my eyes open, like a mermaid. 


That day-long repetition of getting out of 
cover-ups and getting into deep water has 
changed other parts of my life since that day. I 
feel more courageous now. I feel more willing 
to bare myself. I am more likely now to say 
what I really think, without worrying so much 
about what I think others might be thinking 
about what I think. Most of all, I love the free 
sweet rush that comes when I recognize my fear 
and encourage myself to walk straight toward it, 
leaning forward, full of hope. 
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Braving the Pool 


Heather Sundahl 
Belmont, Massachusetts 








I have been courageous this summer. Almost 
every day I put my less than perfect body on 
public display. No, I am not a stripper or an 
exhibitionist. I am a mother whose 15-month-old 
son has a passion for the community swimming 
pool. That may not seem like a big deal to a lot 
of people. And truthfully, it’s not like I’d rather 
get a root canal than get in a bathing suit. But it’s 
sull hard for me. Like many women, I’m less than 
thnilled with my body. It’s not like I’m fat like 
Fat-Lady-in-the-Circus fat. I'm not even fat. 
I’m just still trying to get used to my new 
body. My old body disappeared two years ago 
when I got pregnant. 


I knew having a baby would dramatically 
change my body. I watched expectantly as my 
flesh transformed into one big baby-making 
machine. The changes both thnilled and scared 
me. Everything seemed to swell: my breasts, my 
belly, my hips, my nasal passages, my ankles. 
You name it; it swelled. In my twenties I swore 
I'd never be one of those women who dieted 
during pregnancy, who complained that they’d 
gained two whole pounds and couldn't fit into 
their size 4 jeans but actually had to wear a 6!!! 
(The horror, the horror.) I mean, pregnancy is 
the one time in a woman’s life when she can 
gain weight and have it be socially acceptable. 


But at 29 I had kissed my girlish figure good 
bye long ago. I was neither fat nor thin, just 
regular, and had worked hard to be happy 
about it. So I was surprised by the panic I'd feel 
when there was a leap on the scale. I actually 
gained nine pounds in one week during that last 
month when all the books say you won’t/ 
shouldn’t gain any more weight. God bless the 
nurse who weighed me. Seeing the look of 
shock on my face, she said I’d surely had too 
much salt the week prior and that it was 
undoubtedly water retention. 


Some changes happen slowly, like the stretching 
of my rib cage, now 2 1/2 inches bigger than it 
used to be. Others happen quickly. I remember 
the day my milk came in. Like David Banner 
turning into the Hulk, biceps ripping through 
his shirt, I watched my breasts turn into Hooters, 
leaving purplish red stretch marks where the flesh 
had swelled too fast. Pamela Anderson had 
nothing on me. 


But there were changes I didn’t see. My sister 
came out to visit a few months after my son’s 
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birth. My skinny sister. My gorgeous, Elle 
McPherson-with-a-testimony sister who runs 
marathons and eats hot fudge brownie sundaes 
with me and I gain five pounds and she doesn’t. 
We were getting changed to go somewhere, and 
I will never forget the look on her face when 
she beheld me in all my glory. This is someone 
who knew my old body like she knew her own. 
Our bodies always had similarities; my figure was 
just a shorter, more fleshy version of hers. I can’t 
find a word for that look she had. I want to say 
shock but that sounds negative and I didn’t see 
any judgment in her eyes. It freaked her out 
that things weren’t where (or what) they used 
to be. For starters, the women in our family 
have big ole butts that can still be in one room 
when the rest of you is in another. Now mine is 
like an airplane tray table that has been put 
back into its vertical position. I’m sure that for 
my sister there was an element of “Is that gonna 
happen to me?” She is too kind to vocalize such 
a fear, but her look confirmed what I’d suspected 
all along: my old body was gone for good. 


Some days when I put on my swimsuit, I am 
determined to resurrect my old body. I will do 
1000 squats a day and get my butt up out of 
the basement and back to the second floor with 
me where it belongs. I will join a gym and get the 
flat stomach I only had that one summer I was 
really depressed and stopped eating. I will use the 
jogging stroller and melt away the flab above my 
knees. I will buy a gravity-defying bra so that 
my breasts will look like Flonda oranges and not 
deflated balloons. 


Other days I feel completely defeated and want 
to stay indoors and eat junk food and watch 
“Days of our Lives” to find out if Marlena is 
seeing Roman or John Black (who used to be 
Roman, though I don’t know why). On those 
days I don’t want to go to the pool and see all 
of the fit and tim moms who have biceps where 
I have flab. The moms we other less aerobicized 
moms secretly, guiltily hate even though it’s 
totally petty and dumb and who cares anyway, 
right? I had one of those days not too long ago, 
and my friend kindly but firmly told me to get 
over it. She said, “So let me get this straight. Just 
because you aren’t some hot mama you're going 
to deprive yourself and your son from doing 
something you both love?” When she put it 
like that, what could I do but grab the sunscreen 
and my flip flops? 


More and more I am getting comfortable in my 
new skin. When I look at my chlorine saturated 
body in the full length mirror, I am trying to 
see it differently. The truth is, I may not love 
it, but I respect it. In getting this new body, 
I’ve gained a new appreciation for my flesh. I 
can’t remember the difference between myosis 
and mitosis, but my body knew how to make a 
perfect little person in nine months and five days. 
On a good day, I look at my stretch marks and 
not-so-flat tummy and think what a good house 
I made. My breasts may have taken a dive, but 
they made wonderfully creamy milkshakes that 
fed my kid for a year. I know how much pain 
my body and mind can take and that knowledge 
gives me strength. Truly I am an incredible 
woman because I know my own power. 


There are times when I forget how great my 
body is. There are times when I, like grandmother 
Eve, am ashamed and want to hide, when I 
think I am my body and am undesirable. But 
there are more times when I feel pretty good 
about me and my flesh. Like when I’m pushing 
Jonah in his stroller and [ think, you know, your 
legs work well and they are still rather nice. Or 
when my husband tells me I look good and I 
decide to believe him. Perhaps it’s all about 
attitude. When I think of all the nice things my 
body does for me, I want to do nice things back. 
So I try to eat good food, not necessarily no-fat 
low-cal fare, but food that will nounsh my body. 
And I exercise, not to tone, but because I feel 
better when I do. 


Last week I invited a friend and her son to join 
us at the pool. She hesitated. When I pressed her, 
she honestly replied that she felt self-conscious 
in a swimsuit. This surprised me because I had 
been thinking how great she looked lately. I 
gave her a gentle version of the “get over it” 
pep talk and she relented. We went to the pool 
and had a good time. She looked wonderful. 
That day I looked around me and decided all us 
variously shaped moms looked wonderful. I also 
decided most of us are harder on ourselves than 
we are on each other. Not only am I seeing my 
own body with new eyes, I see other women’s 
bodies differently too, with more respect and less 
judgment. Time changes you. Babies change 
you. But change isn’t always bad. 
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Just Average 


Mikelle Fisher Eastley 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 








My mother used to say, “You got your Dad’s 
face and my thighs should have been the 
other way around!” [ heard this statement 
from the time I was five, along with advice like 
“Be careful what you eat,” “No seconds,” and 


“You probably shouldn’t have dessert tonight.” 


I was an average-sized, active child, yet I always 
felt uncomfortable with my body. I constantly 
compared my size to that of other girls. I tied 
different ways of losing weight, but I never lost 
more than five to ten pounds. I remember when 
I was fourteen, early in the moming before I ate 
anything, I used to go to my mom’s bathroom and 
stand on her scale. 136 pounds . . . 141 pounds 
138 pounds . . . 135 pounds. . . 


Several months ago, I opened up an old photo 
album. Inside I found a picture from my ballet 
class. We were ten girls lined in a row. We all 


looked the same, really . . . but I had felt self- 


consciously out of place 
I turned the page. 


There was a picture of me leaning back on a 
tree, wearing a red sequined leotard. My golden 
hair fell around my neck, and I was smiling 
broadly. I had just finished marching in a parade 
with my drill team. I did a double-take. For the 
first time I saw a healthy, slender 12-year-old. 


I have thought about those pictures several 
times. In them I saw how mistaken I had been 
about my body. I became angry that I had spent 
so much time filled with shame about my weight. 
I became sad, too, for the times I had cowered 
and hidden myself away. 


But, somehow, even today, I feel the same shame. 
Not much has changed since I wore that red 
sequined leotard. I still hate to go shopping for 


a swimming suit. I still constantly measure my 


waist. I still wish I had Elle McPherson’s body. 


The time and energy that I spend feeling confused 
and embarrassed is often overwhelming. I am 
actually not so large. | am 5°6”, 155 pounds, 
size 12. The American Medical Association says 
that I am at the high end of average. Not fat. 
Not obese. Just average. 


My feelings of dissatisfaction and want are out 

of proportion to my size. But with people like 

Naomi Campbell and Cindi Crawford as the 

models for beauty and style, it is no wonder. 

Few will ever look like them, but many of us 
want to. I wish I didn’t want a thin body, but I 
do. I wish I could look in the mirror and be 

content to see what I see. But I am not. And I 
don’t know how to change that. 








Dancing on the Mountain 

Fae Ellsworth 

Provo, Utah 

Mixed Media on paper, 27” x 32” 
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Mercy Dancing 


Bill McGee 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 





When I turned fourteen, my bishop informed 
me that I was now old enough to attend church 
dances. He also explained that a number of 
young women who attended those dances were 
never asked to dance, and extended to me a 
special calling to dance with them. He warned 
me that no young woman from our ward should 
ever return home without having danced. 


A few weeks later, I attended my first stake dance 
in the cultural hall in Manassas, Virginia. My 
friends on the dance floor quickly spotted me, 
and we laughed and punched each other. I was 
encouraged to dance with some of the popular 
girls. This was the pre-disco era, so the dancing 
was a bit wild, with partners never actually looking 
at each other. On slow songs, however, couples 
“bear-hugged” while chaperones encouraged 
them to leave enough room for a hymnbook to 
pass between them. 


The young men seemed to be divided into those 
who were too scared or cool (or both) to dance 
and those who were dancing. There didn’t seem 
to be any other set of defining characteristics 
that separated one group from the other. Each 
group had its share of tall, short, heavy, thin, 
pimply, awkward, and graceful young men. 


For the young women, however, the division 
was more apparent. The popular girls were all 
out on the dance floor. They were the ones 
with slim, curvy bodies, perky haircuts, cute 
clothes, and coy smiles. Remembering Bishop 
Curtis’ directive, I looked around and noticed 
a row of folding chairs hidden in the darkness 
in front of the metal curtain between the gym 
and the chapel. There sat the rest of the 
young women. Occasionally, a few danced 
with each other near the doors to the foyer. But 
most were just sitting, looking at the dance 
floor. A few looked angry, some looked bored, 
but most of them looked like they were resigning 
themselves to sitting on a metal folding chair 
and watching everyone else dance and have 
fun for the rest of their lives. 


Some were wearing the same dresses they wore 
to church and squinted through heavy glasses and 
shuffled their orthopedic shoes. They were 
obviously the victims of parents who had no 
idea what their daughters were going to go 
through. Most, however, were wearing their 
best hip-hugger jeans and blue eyeshadow. 
Their lips gleamed with flavored lip gloss, and 
there was a palpable aroma of Avon's “Sweet 
Honesty” perfume. They had obviously primped 
and prepared for the evening. Many were only 
slightly overweight, were waiting for puberty to 
catch up with them, or had shot up suddenly 
and were too tall for most of the boys. Some 
had hair that was too frizzy, some needed their 
teeth straightened, and others were struggling 
with acne. Sometimes, the reason they were in 
the metal chair section was nothing more than 
that their parents hadn’t bought them the “nght” 
clothes or glasses. Whatever it was, each seemed 
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painfully aware that some shortcoming had 
separated them from the other girls—the same 
girls they had played with in Primary and bunked 
with at Girls’ Camp. 


I was an obedient boy. I walked over to where 
those young women sat. Some straightened up 

in their seats, or smiled, or whispered to their 
friends. Most simply looked through me. I was 
never very concerned about what my friends 

might think, so I screwed up my nerve and 





I rarely considered if one of these 
women was going to have a 
problem with my being short, 
bald, nearsighted, and in need 


of dropping ten or fifteen pounds. 
In my experience, most men 
never think about those things. 
A few, like myself, struggle 
against that incongruity, but 
in spite of that struggle, we still 
catch ourselves immediately 
attracted to young women 
wearing tight jeans, a belly 
shirt, and a cute smile. 


asked one of the girls to dance. She agreed, but 
when the dance was over, she returned to her 
seat. I kept at it, though. I asked these girls over 
and over to dance with me. I got my friends to 
help. Eventually, there were some songs where 
virtually every girl was on the dance floor, some 
dancing in twos or threes with one boy. The 
dynamics of the dance had changed. My bishop 
patted me on the back on Sunday and thanked 
me for doing such a great job. I felt good, and 
my behavior at that dance was a pattern for me 
at every church dance I attended. 


The truth is, though, that while I danced with 
these girls, I never dated them. While I enjoyed 
their company, a variety of factors—from vanity 
to sexual chemistry—drove me to date only the 
cuter, more popular girls. Surprisingly, I was 
aware of the hypocrisy in this and often chose 
not to date at all. 


Years later, as a divorced father of three daughters 
and a son, I began to understand how it feels 
when you don’t exactly fit the prescribed mold. 
I was trying to break back into the dating scene. I 
had met a few women who were bnght, intelligent, 
and wonderful with my children. They were 
also, in many ways, just like the girls sitting 
against the wall at my first church dance. Try as I 


might, I was incapable of being more than just a 
friend to these women. I struggled with my 
feelings and felt shallow and superficial. I came to 
realize that I could only muster romantic feelings 
for women I judged to be attractive. I also began 
to realize that my definition of attractive was largely 
determined by the culture in which I lived. 


The obvious hypocrisy struck me again. I like 
to see myself as an “enlightened” male. I have 
always been uncomfortable around men who 
bragged about their romantic exploits or who 
trivialized women as objects of off-color stories 
or jokes. I proposed and wrote the first sexual 
harassment policy for my company. I have always 
advocated that women should enjoy the same 
rights to speak, pray, and participate in their 
church and community. I have made my share 
of bishops and stake leaders uncomfortable with 
my feminist rhetoric. But for reasons I still don’t 
fully understand, I have been unable to completely 
separate myself from culturally determined 
stereotypes about what makes women attractive. 


I have spoken with some of my male friends 
about this, and the few who have ever even 
considered the issue have shared my dilemma. 
We seem to somehow be products of a culture 
that values young and thin and cute over anything 
else. At the same time, I rarely considered if one 
of these women was going to have a problem 
with my being short, bald, nearsighted, and in 
need of dropping ten or fifteen pounds. In my 
experience, most men never think about those 
things. A few, like myself, struggle against that 
incongruity, but in spite of that struggle, we still 
catch ourselves immediately attracted to young 
women wearing tight jeans, a belly shirt, and 
a cute smile. 


Naturally, that makes me worry about my 
daughters. I worry that they'll sit against the 
wall at dances. I worry that, at that critical, 
formative moment in their lives, their sense of 
self will be permanently damaged. I also worry 
that they'll be cute and lear to believe that how 
they appear is more important than who they are. 
I see the beginnings of both of these possibilities 
in my oldest daughter who is about to turn 
fourteen. Make-up and clothes seem to be more 
important to her than the ideas and values she 
embraced a few short months ago. All she wants 
is to be liked by boys, any boys. She complains 
about feeling confused. We talk, but I’m not 
sure what to say. 


I'm one of the lucky ones, though. I met a 
wonderful woman last year and we were 
recently married. Linda is warm, intelligent, 
and attractive. She is also my best friend and a 
gentle and encouraging partner. I have spoken 
at length with her about my feelings and concerns, 
and she has given me some helpful perspectives 
about what women feel and need. I sometimes 
find myself wanting to apologize to her on behalf 
of all men everywhere when she shares some 
stupid thing some boyfriend did to her in the 
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past. Any one of us, including myself, could 
have been that boy. 


Last night, she had a talk with my (our) daughter, 
Jocelyn, about the trials of being a teenaged gurl. 
She said that if Jocelyn only spends time with 
boys who are interested in how cute she is 
she should not be surprised if they treat her 
badly. As she recounted to me the details of 
their conversation, I couldn’t help but think 
that it sounded like advice on how to safely 
fraternize with the enemy. I know what I was 
like sometimes as a young man, and I suppose 
that’s a fair way to describe it. Unfortunately, 
too many men never seem to get past that stage 
of dividing things up into easily managed groups, 
and it compromises them as bosses, church leaders, 
fathers, and husbands. 


Women seem to be very good at judging men 

on a one-by-one basis. I don’t know if it’s nature 
or nurture, but I have heard women refer fondly 
to their husband’s bald spot, or crooked teeth, 
or potbelly. These are charactensstics that women 
have come to appreciate as elements that make 
their husbands unique. They have come to terms 
with their husbands’ flaws and idiosyncrasies on 


a level few men are able to. 


Spirit Dancing 

Fae Ellsworth 

Provo, Utah 

Mixed Media on paper, 12” x 17” 
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Men tend to use a different standard. Women 
seem to understand that men don’t give them 
the same latitude. Ironically, even though they 
know they are being judged against a cultural 
ideal, women seem willing to buy into the ideal 
anyway. They spend a fortune on makeup, 
hairstyles, spas, and clothing designed to make 
them more attractive or minimize their less 
flattering components. It is my experience that 
this double standard often extends far beyond 
appearance. Maybe by buying into this double 
standard at a body image level, women lend 
validity to its application in other areas where 
they are required to interact with men. 


It isn’t fair. I know that. I’m vocal about it and 
have been known to be pretty direct when I find 
another man, especially one with some power 
or authority, stereotyping or making gender-biased 
assumptions about women. I don’t know what 
else to do about it, and I have no suggestions 
on how we might effect any real changes. For 

some reason, members of the often less sensitive, 
less open-minded sex have been given most of 
the power, and they have chosen to apply a cul- 
tural standard of hierarchy over consensus in 

their politics, communities, churches, families, 


eel 


" 


age 


and relationships. At the same time, even if men 
managed to somehow change their behavior 
overnight, the problem would remain as long as 
women cling to the same body image concepts. 
It’s a chicken and egg thing, but until both men 
and women reject cultural body image stereotypes, 
we seem fated to perpetuate this problem. 


I’m not exactly sure why men do what we do 
It certainly doesn’t speak very well for us, 
especially those of us claiming any Christian 
sensibility. Kindness, tolerance, patience, long- 
suffering, charity, and the willingness to see 
good in all people all seem to fly out the window 
when it comes to sexual dynamics. Because one’s 
perceived sexual value lies at the core of his or 
her self-esteem, however, failure to apply 
fundamental Christian principles there seems 
like the worst kind of hypocrisy. For those who 
insist on hanging onto cultural gender stereotypes, 
I am fairly certain there will be a big surprise 
when we get to the other side. I just hope by 
then it’s not too late. 
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Strength Without Seduction 


Kate Holbrook 
Brighton, Massachusetts 





Last night, on Ally MacBeal, Georgia cut her 
long hair short. A partner in her law firm was 
using the fact that Georgia was female to gain 
favor with a judge. Georgia wanted to be an 
effective member of the firm because she was 
bright, diligent, and strong, not because she was 
born female. So she cut her sexy, blonde hair to 
diminish her sex appeal. I suppose she thought 
that her words might draw more attention if 
her hair stopped upstaging her. As she marched 
out of the elevator, the light of defiance in her 
eyes said, “I'll show you men—I'll cut my hair 
and then you will see that I am strong.” 


Her husband stood nght inside the door. 
“You cut your hair.” 

“Yes.” 

“You cut your hair.” 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“It looks (pause) short.” 


The light disappeared from Georgia’s eye. She 
was instantly deflated because she got precisely 
what she wanted—she diminished her sex appeal. 


I know why Georgia was disappointed. For 
centuries—all of them—women have gained 
power primarily by their ability to attract men. 
Bathsheba enchanted David with her beauty 
and gained influence. Ruth charmed Boaz and 
secured material prosperity for herself and Naomi. 
Marilyn Monroe wielded sexual power over one 
of the world’s most powerful men. History proves 
the power of feminine appeal—the speed and 
consistency with which it gets results—and that’s 
hard for any woman to forget, regardless of her 
desire to be mighty in alternative ways and 
escape the peril of power gained through beauty. 


One of my earliest memories of deriving power 
from sex was in a fast food restaurant with my 
uncle and male cousins. My little cousin Jared 
ran out of sauce for his chicken tenders, so I 
marched my 12-year-old self to the counter, 
asked for more sauce and returned to the table 
with several packets, graciously given me by the 
young man behind the counter. 


“Well, that’s just amazing,” said my uncle. “Guys, 
did you see that? They wouldn’t give us any more 
sauce. I ask for more sauce, they tell me no, I 

can’t have any more sauce. Then Kate asks with 
her pretty smile, and they give her whatever she 
wants. Just amazing.” 


The lesson was not lost on me. I doubt it is lost 
on any woman. 

The problem with discovering a consistent source 
of power is that it tempts us to put all of our eggs 
in a single basket. Then any threat to that source, 
be it extra weight, bad hair, or wrinkles becomes 
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a threat to one’s livelihood. Awareness of the 
influence I had as a female developed simulta- 
neously with my understanding that the only 
acceptable body was the skinny one. This notion 
was substantiated by every movie, television 
commercial, and magazine I saw. As a teenager, 
I saw quite a lot of them. But it was also supported 
by my dance teachers and extended family 
members. Hairdressers assured me that my hair 
was thick and lovely. Women behind makeup 
counters exclaimed over my lovely skin. My 
dentist even liked my teeth. But all that was 
said about my body was that I had slender legs 
and if I held my stomach in, I’d get by all nght. 


So I leammed to eat loads of cookies in preparation 
for beginning the next day’s diet. I learned to 
associate the intake of food with guilt, for failing 
this day’s diet. And I disregarded any pleasure 
resulting from flavor, restricting myself to such 
staples as dry toast and nasty sweet sorbet (only 
recently did I discover the exceptional delectability 
of Haagen-Dazs raspberry and mango sorbets, 
delicious despite their acceptable fat gram levels). 


Near the end of my high school life, however, 
two fine women entered in and prevented me 
from perpetuating such depressing behavior. 
Life became significantly more sensuous when 
I met Emilee and Julia. They took me to the 
Shakespeare Festival in Cedar City, Utah, where 
I learned to burn by the pool, eat whatever struck 
my greedy fancy, nap in sunbeams, and watch 
six plays in four days. Blossoming under the 
tutelage of their friendship, I began to worry 
less, philosophize more, and take a second, third, 
fourth, or even fifth cookie with significantly 
less guilt. As my guilt level diminished, so did 
my need for extra cookies. I began to understand 
what my body wanted. I don’t mean that an inner 
voice guided me faithfully toward carrots and 
leafy greens. I mean that my chocolate-craving, 
pleasure-loving self began to decipher the dif- 
ference between stuffing down food to smother 
emotions and savoring the perfection of a slice 
of chocolate cake. 


As I focused on the pleasure food did or did not 
provide while I ate, I became more discreet in 
my eating habits and lowered my weight “set 
point” by four pounds. Excited by the change, 
I placed eating for pleasure in the “develop- 
ing a healthy attitude and body” file of my 
mental cabinet. 


Over the past ten years, the file has been 
enlarged by the following techniques: 


Envision your body as inheritance from beloved 
family members. | was raised, in part, by my 
cherished grandmother. I have her large bosom, 
flat bottom, and salient stomach. I love her body 
and find it very difficult to loathe mine when I 


recognize the similarities that mean we share 
the same blood. 


Stare at your naked body in the mirror and force 
yourself to accept the parts you do not even want to 
look at. | find it impossible for me to believe that 
others will receive my body with kindness 
until I am able to do the same. Accepting my 
physical flaws also gives me a great feeling of 
generosity for the foibles of others. 


Engender in yourself a desire to preserve healthy 
arteries through exercise and a diet low in saturated 
fat and high in fruits and vegetables. Generally, 
my attitude towards life is one of worship. I 
want to stay on earth for a long time. But in 
truth, I rarely manage to remember the connection 
between food, exercise, and life span. 


The problem with discovering a 
consistent source of power is that it 
tempts us to put all of our eggs in 
a single basket. Then any threat 
to that source, be it extra weight, 
bad hair, or wrinkles becomes a 


threat to one’ livelihood. 


Win by failing to waste calories on nasty food. 
Upon purchasing a gift at See’s Candy Store, 
my grandma and I each received a free piece of 
candy into which we most promptly bit. 

She asked me, “Did you like that?” 

“No.” 

Then she wondered. 

“Did you eat it anyway?” 

“Yes. Did you?” 

“Yes.” 

Although this is a favorite example of my abili- 
ty to identify with my grandma, it 1s also a 
Berenstain Bear lesson in how not to behave. 


The candy wasn’t worth the cholesterol. 


Imagine romantic heroines of song and literature as 
women possessed of endearing body parts of excess 

softness. | happen to know that Catherine’s hips 

were ampler than Calvin Klein would ever sup- 
pose, and Heathcliff adored every inch. 


There are more tactics than I present here, gleaned 
from magazines, wise acquaintances, and the 
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machinations of my ever-robust imaginanon I 


list the above five as examples of my favorites 


Unfortunately, there exist in life situations which 
disable all of my honest attempts at maintaining 
a healthy body image. The most poignant among 
them invariably involves a bathing suit 

Nothing manages to decimate my confidence 
with the clean immediacy of donning a bathing 
suit, Certain instances are etched indelibly on 
my mind, such as the first time my now hus- 
band Sam saw me in a bathing suit. I casually 
carned a towel at a fixed angle to camouflage 
my middle all the way to the hot tub, slipped in 
as quickly as possible and agonized on the 
return path over the knowledge that my belly 
was extensively more noticeable once my suit 
was wet. Far worse, though, was the party last 
summer dunng which three women, our 
mutual friends, shed their outerwear to reveal 
some of the tautest, most delightsome bodies I 
had ever seen in real life. To my deep and gen- 
uinely painful dismay, all three stomachs were 
flat as boards, and Sam didn’t seem nearly so 
taken with my state of chaste undress as I had 
hoped against reason that he would. It is when 
4 man sees me exposed that I remember how 
fond I am of brownies. For that moment, 
regardless of what I think I know, I really resent 


my perceived weakness—and all brownies 


Such moments nullify my careful striving to 
protect myself from the reality that my body is 
not a man magnet. | am sad that these expenences 
have such potency as to undermine my sense of 
personal worth. But pain is forever an actuation 
to reevaluate my thoughts, habits, and priori- 
tes. Pain also frequently leads to anger. Thus, 
as I ponder my lack of sexual omnipotence, I 
become angry that this trait is everywhere over- 
valued. I decry physical beauty as the means to 
power, especially considering the psychic price of 
maintaining required standards. I refuse to waste 
life obsessing about the latest technology for 
looking younger, thinner, perkier, tastier when 

I could spend that time nurturing, creating, and 
expenencing. I rage that the vast majority of us 
who do not exhibit the physique of today’s cover 
girl feel that we are less than she. 


I do not know what a woman does in the ideal 

world I want so desperately both to inhabit and 
create. But I know that she is encouraged by her 

contemporaries to discover her talents, develop 

them, and feel proud and strong as a result. I know 
that her sense of worth does not fluctuate with 

the opinions of her fellows. And there will be 
no question regarding her right to meet basic 

needs such as getting enough sleep, receiving 

plenty of love, and eating as much as she needs, 
whenever she cares to. 
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Jenny Atkinson found this creation 
in the art room at the Charlestown 
Boys and Girls Club where she works. 
The artist is unknown, but she was 
nine and already experimenting 
with the feminine physique. 





Pinup girls 
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Obesity and Frailty 


Samuel Brown 
Brighton, Massachusetts 





When I graduated from high school, I was the 
very image of a strapping Western youth. I was 
slender, strong, and fit. I loved my body. 
Shortly thereafter I was in a car accident that 
ruined my wrist permanently. In the aftermath 
of this disability, I turned to books and became 
physically inactive. A mission added 30 pounds, 
and the ensuing years of college added another 
20 pounds, After graduating from college, I’d 
had enough of the sedentary life. I resolved to 
return to my mountainous ways and, with a 
whoop of liberation, began hiking and mountain 
climbing constantly, the pain in my wrist 
notwithstanding. Within three months, without 
really intending it, I had regained my pre-mission 
weight and physique. Because the weight loss 
had not been a serious goal for me, I was stunned 
by the attention lavished on my physical change 
by acquaintances and even close friends. It took 
me a while to get used to people being unable to 
move beyond my missing fifty pounds in conver- 
sation. Their perseveration began to bore me. 





Perhaps it is that mercy must be 
learned, or perhaps it is simply the 
practice of admitting and accepting 
truth. Maybe we are near another 
paradox: the development of our 
agency requires, in a certain 
sense, our abdication of it to God. 
Only by facing our foibles will 


we allow God power in our lives. 





After a year of that active life, I destroyed the 
nerves in my toes and had to quit mountaineer- 
ing—I'm praying only temporarily—because of 
the pain. It has been a year now, and my weight 
has been creeping back up. I’m starting to feel 
chubby again, and my clothing is starting to 
squeeze me. People don’t comment on my 
build anymore; one co-worker even grabbed 
my love handles and mumbled “fat” a month 
or two ago. It’s starting to leave a bitter taste in 
my mouth. 


As a consequence of my experience, I have 
been acutely aware of the plight of others who 
are overweight, and have begun speaking out 
publicly in their defense. I have used strong 
words in conversations, both public and private, 
rejecting our system of prejudice against the obese. 
I even taught an elders’ quorum lesson on the 
topic, pleading for Christian attitudes to prevail 
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in our treatment of each other, especially with 
regard to this often painful mark of distinction. 


In discussions and lessons I have often both 
preached and been taught that the real problem 
Is Our society’s current glorification of scrawny, 
almost pre-pubertal supermodels as icons of 
sexuality. Also implicated is society’s preoccupation 
with sexuality, which intensifies any problems 
with its definition of sexual worth. This has 
seemed especially clear in our marriage-oriented 
subculture, where larger women are often passed 
over in the competition called courtship. For 
this crime, the “media” are an easy scapegoat, 
and they certainly do perpetuate patterns of 
sexuality that are not healthy. Reacting against 
what I have perceived as demeaning, spiritually 
dangerous practices, I have been an earnest 
apologist for plumpness. 


And yet, as a medical student, I have recently 
had to come to terms with straightforward 
medical evidence that shows the danger of 
excess body mass. These data come from two 
sources: rodents and humans. Laboratory rats 
fed a starvation diet live significantly longer 
than even rats fed a normal diet. (The scientist 
who demonstrated this now lives on less than a 
thousand calories a day—drinking the ironic 
elixir of abstinence.) Some experts believe that 
our cells can only process so much food before 
they poop out, that perhaps our life span should 
be measured (loosely) in calories rather than years. 


More directly applicable to us are epidemiological 
studies published in the last two years. Using 
data from thousands upon thousands of subjects, 
they demonstrate that—other things being 
equal—the lower the weight for a given height, 
the longer the life. The official word prior to 
these studies was that being too skinny was also 
a health risk. However, this was because a group 
of the lightest people were slender because of 
health problems (for example, smoking or cancer), 
thus tipping the scales toward death for the 
people with the least weight. The latest careful 
evidence shows essentially that the more we 
weigh, the sooner we die. Even moderate 
obesity is correlated with decreased life span. 
Independent of reduced life span is the possible 
impairment of quality of life, although this tends 
only to occur with severe obesity. 


Now I’m in a bind. I have rejected the 
supermodel model of seductive slenderness. In 
refuting it, I have argued that obesity is okay, 
that there are far more important aspects of 
personhood. But I am part of a profession whose 
explicit obligation is to extend the quality and 
quantity of life, and obesity is a known enemy. 
Scientific evidence, my trusted guide, seems to 
be supporting the barely metabolizing mannequins 
of New York and Milan. 


Attempts to work through this difficulty— 
wanting on the one hand to be unconditionally 
supportive of my overweight friends and on the 


other hand recognizing an obligation as a health 
care provider to warn people of the very real 
dangers of such a physiological state—has helped 
me to understand the problem in a different way. 
I can no longer maintain that the real problem 
with our society is that it glorifies thin-ness, 


This has given me cause to reflect on the social 
significance of being overweight. And it’s all 
about weakness. On the basic physical—even 
evolutionary—level the obese are not strong or 
fast, and their reproductive flaws (based on their 
lack of sexual merit) are clear. They also die 
faster and sicker. But more than that, they are 
spurned intellectually as incapable of controlling 
their basic appetites. They are somehow soft, 
not rigorous. 


I have consequently come to feel that our rejection 
of the obese is merely one instance of a much 
more serious and pervasive prejudice. We fear 
weakness, and we repudiate it when it presents 
itself. We not only discriminate against “fat” 
people, we marginalize people with physical 
deformities, speech impediments, mental 
incapacity, obvious ignorance, public sin, social 
hangups and so on. 


We do not ourselves define the standards by 
which much deviance from the norm is assessed. 
To those who care, it is not difficult to recognize 
who has a low IQ, who stutters, who has a cleft 
palate, and so on. But we determine what 
significance that weakness has, how to deal 
with or evaluate the frailty of human beings. 
And therein lies our opportunity for sin. Usually 
we reject this inadequacy (are we not counseled 
to eliminate weakness from our own lives?), and 
in so doing we flee from the substance of mortality. 


Even though I defend the obese, I balk at having 
to spend time with stupid people. I surround 
myself with talented, witty, stimulating people 
and murmur about the awful testimonies at fast 
meeting. I’m embarrassed to be seen with bigots 
(or LDS men who refuse to date heavier women), 
afraid of what that means about their upbringing, 
their level of education. Prejudice is, after all, a 
sign of human failure. 


The irony is finally catching up with me. I’m as 
guilty as the kinky spin doctors fueling our social 
addiction to emaciated succubi, guilty of ridiculing 
and marginalizing the flavor of weakness I do not 
like. My elitism is another man’s preference for 
skinny, large-breasted women. And we are both 
wrong, as humans consistently are. 


I believe that Christian, especially LDS, teaching 
embraces a paradoxical God of “weakness,” a 
simpleton Messiah from the back woods who 
was executed as a heretic. An erstwhile mortal 
now eternally and divinely triumphant. I do not 
claim to understand salvation, reconciliation, 
atonement. But it seems to me minimally true 
that God embraced weakness. And embraces it. 
Somehow this made him perfect and has the 
potential to make of us perfect beings. I can 
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easily imagine a God whose reaction to our 
defects is utter revulsion. In fact, the apostle 
Paul (and Joseph Smith, following suit) argues 
that without the atonement of Jesus, the God of 
Law (and the Law of God) would do just that. 
But our new inhentance in Chnst (and doctrinally 
in Joseph) teaches something different. Not just 
the meek, but the weak will be exalted. 


Perhaps this is the significance of the over-quoted 
passage in Jaredite scnpture. Maybe the weak- 
ness that God shows to us is that of humanity 
generally. Somehow as we allow frailty—both 
ours and others’-—to encompass us, the secret of 
mortality, the brilliant paradox of the Incarnation 
is made clear to us. My reading of the New 
Testament suggests that God was made perfect 


by embracing our weakness, both for himself 
and for us. There is something about facing and 
loving our clumsiness—the human lack of 





comeliness—that exalts. Coming to terms with 
our collective inadequacy, learning to love and 
accept frail, inept human beings is the initial 


step in being perfected. 


Perhaps it is that mercy must be learned, or 
perhaps it is simply the practice of admitting 
and accepting truth. Maybe we are near another 
paradox: the development of our agency 
requires, in a certain sense, our abdication of it 
to God. Only by facing our foibles will we allow 
God power in our lives. It is possible that this 
embracing of weakness is simply practical training 
in Divinity: no god would survive long who could 


not deal constructively with human weakness. I 
do not know, but my suspicion is that this paradox 
of divine frailty ranks with the true mysteries of 
the Gospel, leaving in distant second questions 
about the tme of the Second Coming and the 
interstellar location of the Lost Ten Tribes. 


And now my righteous indignation at discrimi- 
nation against those of us who are physically 
substantial has led me to quieter but deeper sen- 
timents. And I wonder. I can allow obesity to 
be a health risk. The problem is now far richer 
than either bad medicine or too much sex. But 
maybe I can deal with it anyway. 





Untitled 


Anxiety and the dinner napkin spread 
over my lap. 

spread, not a word I like to use. 

he asked me to, like butter. 

and then used a knife. 


eyes scan the menu and the other seated around 


the table, now empty. 


round, like me and waiting to be covered. 


Untitled 

try. try again. 

hands clutched on the porcelain. 
beads of sweat and frustration, 
pearls of wisdom roll 


and meet 


the taste of bile and aspartame at the corner of my mouth. 


harder. try harder. 
ill, you made me. 
you still do. 

you came inside, 


now i want you out. 


Anna Haglund 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
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The Womb 


I walk through the grass: green blades 
sharpened by cold nights; I 


leave a red path. I hate 


these woods where the doctors came and pulled 


me out years ago on a silver cord. 


They made me sit in a jar 


all day long. But I come back 


here where the trees are 


butchers: they scrape 
holes in the sky 


with their long, nude arms; I 


come back on my birthdays 


with matches: I have tried every spring 


to burn this grove, but the flames 
tremble and shrink from the white 


salamanders that are everywhere, stumbling 


back and coughing snow. 


These salamanders are like fine china, and every autumn 


T run through these woods with bloody feet, 
smashing their cool bodies against the rocks, but they grow 
like toadstools in the shade of the trees. 


JR Leishman 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Healing Through Art and Massage 


Interview by Sarah Bush 
Provo, Utah 











Artist and massage therapist Fae Ellsworth, was 
born in Berkeley, California as Marilyn Fae 
Ellsworth. Marmed for 27 years as Marilyn 
Swinyard, later Fae Swinyard, she is now marmed 
to sculptor and spiritual partner, Brent Gehring 
and back to Fae Ellsworth. At 55, the artist whose 
work graces this edition’s pages feels she has found 
her true identity. 


The interview begins as she and Sarah Bush sit 
in her massage room above the Provo Temple, 
with wind chimes, bird songs, and a gentle 
breeze drifting into the sunlit room. 


S: How were you first introduced to massage? 


F: In 1976 a massage therapist in my ward in 
Palo Alto would come up to me every weck, 
grab my shoulders and say, “Boy, do you need 
a massage.” I would say things like, “Don’t 
touch me,” or, “get your hands off my shoulder,” 
but finally one Saturday, I drove to her office in 
Berkeley and the minute I laid down on her table, 
and she started rocking my back, tears just began 
pouring out of my eyes and lasted the whole of 
the massage. I said, “This is it. This is what I’m 
going to do.” And I signed up for massage school 
nght after that. It was fabulous. I’d been throwing 
pots all those years and it was like clay, only I 
didn’t have to fire and glaze. I knew I'd found 
the thing I had been looking for in clay— 
although I still love clay, too. 


S: Do you massage mostly women? 


F: I specialize in women and I specialize in 
trauma. I realized one day that almost everyone 
who came to me had been a vicum—survivor—I 
should say of ntual abuse. 


S: What do you mean by ritual abuse? 


F: Occult, Satan worshipers and so forth. None 
of these people had referred anyone else to me 
which is how massage therapists usually get their 
clients—by word of mouth—and if none of these 
people knew each other and yet all of them had 
that same background, I thought there had to 
be—you know how I am, this zucchini means 
something—so I knew that that was what I 
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should do, so I got a certification as a trauma 
touch therapist from Colorado College of 
Healing Arts. 


S: Is that still what you spend most of your 
tme doing? 


F: Yes, it’s pretty wonderful to see people move 
forward so dramatically through body work, 
although I definitely believe in counseling. I 
think the memory is stored in the tissues in the 
body and you have to get it out of there as well 
as share it with other people and have good, 
competent counseling. 


S: Could you talk a little more about memory 
stored in the body? 


F: Well, I'll give you an example. A friend 
recently lost a spouse and at the funeral everyone 
came up and put their arm around her and 
squeezed her arm, saying, “It’s going to be OK, 
youll be fine.” Later she was with a friend and 
they were having a wonderful time. They were 
laughing and it was a year down the road since 
her huband’s death and when her friend came 
up to her and put her arm around her, leaning 
into her, all of the sudden she felt this wave of 
sadness. She was right back to the funeral. We 
call those triggers and the body has thousands of 
them. So for her, having someone put an arm 
around her was a trigger. You think of the dentist 
dnl or of when a soldier hears a car backfire and 
dives under a candy counter. Those are our 
triggers, and they are stored in our tissue for 


good and for bad 


S: How does working with massage help those 
triggers come out? 


F: Any good massage therapist I think can just 
find those things out. Oh, you fell off a motor- 
cycle and there was shame involved and you 
felt betrayed. The person says, “Well, yes, my 
brother let me mde his motorcycle for a second 
when I was twelve and then he pushed it over 
on me and there was a big welt there for ten 
years.” You can feel that when you're massaging, 
what has happened in the body—it sounds funny 
to tell you that—but it’s a gift that anyone can 
develop. See you make me sound like a Big 
Mormon Witch now. But it’s true—you can 
tell where things are stored and you can tell 
what the things were, essentially. 


S: You know, my experience, and the experience 
of a lot of women I know is that in our culture 
we're often taught not to like our bodies, to 
hate our bodies. I think that a lot of what this 
issue is about—why do we abhor our bodies 
and why do we starve ourselves? Why do we 
have so much shame about our bodies? How 
do you work with that? Because the first time I 
got a massage, it was with a dear friend, but it 
felt shameful to me. 


F: Oh yes, it was the same for me. I mean I still 
remember thinking, “What are her hands doing?” 


and “I hope she doesn’t discover I have a fat 
butt.” A lot of people live in their heads, so 
massage forces them to get back into their bodies. 
A good massage therapist sets up a plan with the 
client—what they want to achieve together. 
Then they work towards that goal. I know 
women, for example, who can’t stand to look 
at themselves nude. They think that to do that 
would just feel horrible. That could be a goal, 
that they want to get to the point where they 
feel comfortable looking at themselves nude. So 
the difference between massage “M” and “m” 
is if you get a massage in a spa or on a cruise, 
it’s fun, your muscles feel great. But what you 
want is someone who feels committed to you. . . 
then “M’”assage works. I’ve seen women who 
people would describe as wrecks make big 
changes through “Massage. And I’m not taking 
the credit. They did it 


S: Can we talk about art? What has been the 
most satisfying project of your art career? 


F: I really enjoy having little booths at the Utah 
Art Festival, but I would have to say that 
“Ceremonies of Innocence” at the Salt Lake Art 
Center was the highlight so far. I read about the 
deadline the night before, worked all night, and 
when | dropped off the proposal the next day, I 
took up a piece of art to show to the director 
and said, “The slides are too tiny to show the 
detail, but this is my art. You want this show.” 
And he did. The installation was twelve tall metal 
tables, with a drawing over each one. The 
drawing titles were the names of women I had 
drawn them for—as a way of validating the 
tremendous abuse they had survived. The women, 
most of whom were also my massage clients, 
taped fragments of their journals, read onginal 
poetry. One woman even sang a lullaby she had 
written for herself. 


As you would walk into the gallery, the heat 
activated tape recorders under the tables would 
play these wonderful fragments of their lives. If 
there were lots of people, more stations were 
activated. People would return many times to 
hear and see more. 


S: Was the satisfying part knowing you had 
honored these women? 


F: That was certainly wonderful. But, almost as 
an afterthought, I had the sign painter at the 
Art Center write an invitation—on the wall as 
you entered the gallery—for people to leave any 
object that represented past pain. One woman 
left a wedding ring. Someone left food stamps 
with a note saying, “Why can’t I take care of 
myself?” Someone else left a note next to the 
food stamps saying, “You can do it. I know it.” 
I get teary just thinking about it. It took on a 
life of it’s own. 


When I took the show down, I found stuffed 
under one of the tables a high school art cntique 
form, on which someone had wnitten, “My life 
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sucks. I want to die.” I put “person at art 
show” on the temple prayer roll. 


S: What did you do with the objects? 


F: I buned them in City Creek Canyon in Salt 
Lake. I found it hard to let go of them, and 
slept with the boxes in my bedroom for a few 
nights. But when they had a proper bunal, I 
slept much more peacefully 


S: What do you look forward to in life? 


F: It only took me 27 years to get up the courage 
to get out of a really difficult marnage. With my 
current husband I have found an actual true 
person, a friend, a true companion. Mutual 
support and mutual spint makes life worth it. 
Now I can basically do whatever I want in life. 


A Joy Like No Other 

Fae Ellsworth 

Provo, Utah 

Mixed Media on paper, 24” x 32” 
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I get to massage, dance, serve, and be the wild 
woman I am without apologies to anyone. 


S: Wild woman? 


F: That’s what someone recently said as they 
were one the massage table. People like me used 
to be referred to as “characters.” If someone 
called me a “character,” I’d answer, “People 
like us make the world interesting for people 
like you.” That's why I love Exponent IT so 
much. It reasserts with each issue that there's 
room in the inn for all of us in the Church, if 
that’s where we choose to be. 


I remember going to a counselor at LDS Social 
Service during one of the many phases I was 

trying to get up my courage to leave my marnage. 
After I had spilled my guts to him for some time, 


he looked at me very condescendingly, patted 
my knee, and said, “Don’t worry, Fae, there is 
room in the church for weird people.” It was 
one of those glonous moments when the words 
came clearly to my mind. “That,” I said evenly, 
without my voice the least bit shaky, “That must 
be a tremendous comfort to you.” That was the 
moment I became a feminist. 

S: Is there anything you would like to add for 
our readers? 

F: I love you. I feel a tremendous kinship when 
I read your words. When I read Exponent II, | 


like to imagine others, doing the same thing, 
locked in bathrooms all over the world. 
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Resources 


Compiled by Anna Haglund 
Somerville, Massachusetts 








National Associations 


American Anorexia/Bulimia Association 
293 Central Park West, Suite 1R 

New York, NY 10024 

(212)501-8351 


Alliance to Fight Eating Disorders 
P.O. Box 14990 

Minneapolis MN 55414-0990 
(612) 824-2353 


Association for the Health Enrichment for Large People 
P.O. Drawer C 

Radford, VA 24143 

(703) 731-1778 


Anorexia Nervosa & Bulimia Association 
767 Bayridge Drive, P.O. Box 20058 
Kingston, Ontario, CANADA, K7P 1C0 
http://www.ams.queensu.ca/anab 


Depression & Related Affective Disorders Association 
Meyer 3-181, 600 North Wolfe Street 

Baltimore, MD 21287-7381 

(410) 955-4647 


Eating Disorders Awareness and Prevention 
603 Stewart Street, Suite 803 

Seattle, WA 98101 

(206) 382-3587 
http://members.aol.com/edapinc/home.html 


Healing Connections 

1461A First Avenue, Suite 303 

New York, NY 10021 

(212)585-3450 

Healing Connections, Inc. is an organization that raises 
funds to help defray the cost of treatment for those 
who could not otherwise afford care. 


International Association of Eating Disorders 
Professionals 

123 NW 13th St., #206 

Boca Raton, FL 33432 

(800) 800-8126 


Largesse: The Network for Size Esteem 
P. O. Box 9404 

New Haven, CT 06534 

(203) 787-1624 


Largely Positive 
P. O. Box 17223 
Glendale, WI 53217 


National Association to Advance Fat Acceptance, Inc. 
P. O. Box 188620 

Sacramento, CA 95818 

(800) 442-1214 
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National Center for Overcoming Overeating 
P.O. Box 1257, Old Chelsea Station 

New York, NY 10113-0920 

(212) 875-0442 


National Eating Disorder Organization 
6655 S. Yale Avenue 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74136-3329 

(918) 481-4044 

http://www. laureate.com/nedo-con.html 


Overeaters Anonymous Headquarters 

P.O. Box 44020, Rio Rancho, NM 87174-4020 
(505) 891-2664 

Promoting Legislation & Education About Self 
Esteem, Inc. 

91 South Main Street 

West Hartford, CT 06107 

(860) 521-2515 


Self Abuse Finally Ends 

659 Dundas Street 

London, Ontario N5W 2Z1 
(519) 649-5462, safe@wwdc.com 


Survivors of Incest Anonymous 
P.O. Box 21817 

Baltimore, MD 21222 

(301) 282-3400 


Treatment Centers and Clinics 


Center For Change 

1790 North State Street 
Orem, Utah 84057 
(801)224-8255 
http://www.cfchange.com 


Methodist Hospital, Eating Disorders Institute 
6500 Excelsion Blvd. 

St. Louis Park, MN 55426 

(612) 993-6200 


Monte Nido (Mountain Nest) 

27162 Sea Vista Dr., 

Malibu, CA., 90265 

(310) 457-9958, http://www.montenido.com 


Remuda Ranch, Center for Anorexia and Bulimia 
One E. Pache 

Wickenburg, Arizona 85358 

(800) 445-1900, http://www.remuda-ranch.com 


The Renfrew Center 
(800) RENFREW, http://www.renfrew.org 


Shades of Hope Treatment Center 
P.O. Box 639 

Buffalo Gap, Texas 75908 

(800) 588-HOPE (4673) 


Books 


Anorexia Nervosa: Finding the Life Line by Patricia Stein 
and Barbara Unell, CompCare Publishers, 1986. 


The Body Betrayed: A Deeper Understanding of Women, 
Eating Disorders, and Treatment by Katheryn J. Zerbe, 
Gurze Books, 1995. 


Breaking Free from Compulsive Eating by Geneen 
Roth, New American Library, 1984. 


Bulimia: A Guide to Recovery by Lindsey Hall and 
Leigh Cohn, Gurze Designs and Books, 1998. 


The Deadly Diet: Recovering from Anorexia & Bulimia 
by Terence J. Sandbek, New Harbinger Publications 
Inc, 1993. 


Enlightened Eating: Understanding and Changing Your 
Relationship with Food by Rebecca Ruggles 
Radcliffe, 1993. 


Good Girls Don't Eat Dessert: Women's Conflicts about 
Eating and Sexuality by Rosalyn M. Meadow, and 
Lillie Weiss, Harrington Park Press, NY 1992. 


The Golden Cage: The Enigma of Anorexia Nervosa by 
Hilde Brunch, Harvard University Press, 1978. 


The Hungry Self: Women, Eating & Identity by Kim 
Chernin, Random House, 1985. 


Like Mother, Like Daughter: How Women Are 
Influenced by Their Mothers’ Relationship with Food 
and How to Break the Pattern by Debra Waterhouse, 
Hyperion, 1997. 


Living Binge Free: A Personal Guide to Victory over 
Compulsive Eating by Jane E. Latimer, Living Quest, 1988. 


Living On Empty: How Intimacy with God and Others 
Transformed My Relationship with Food by Mary Jane 
Hamilton, Victor Books, 1994. 


Surviving an Eating Disorder: Perspectives and Strategies 
for Family and Friends by Michelle Siegel, Judith 
Brisman, and Margot Weinshel, Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1988. 


Treating Bulimia: A Psychoeducational Approach by 
Lillie Weiss, Melanie Katzman and Sharlene 
Wolchik, Pergamon Press, 1985. 


When Girls Feel Fat - Helping Girls Through 
Adolescence by Sandra Friedman, Harper Collins 
Publishers Ltd., 1998. 


“The Thinness Obsession,” by Harold A. Frost. 
The Ensign, January 1990, pp. 70-73. 
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Body Image and What Matters How 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Seeing her yesterday will mean never forgetting. 
Nor being unafraid of what I found. There she 
lay propped in a hospital bed, a yellow tube 
running from a feeding bag into her nose, an 
emaciated stick figure of the beautiful sixteen- 
year-old she, might have been, her school books 
at her feet, the TV glaring from the ceiling, 
her attention to either as unfocused as a cloud 
in wind. She could have been any of thousands 
housed in bodies laid waste by today’s emphasis 
on body image. She could have been my own 
daughter thirty years ago desperate to maintain 
a weight as unreasonable as would be my wanting 
at seventy-four to be twenty again. More 
frightening, she could have been another friend 
at forty or sixty-eight lying against an institu- 
tional bed, oxygen tubes in her nose, her dark 
eyebrows the same arch over exaggerated eyes, 
bones almost protruding through skin begging 
for support, her years of smoking blackening 
possibility like a thunder cloud over the sun. 
She could be dying by her own hand. 


Why? How the take-over of reason? Where 
any help? 

To pretend it couldn’t happen to us or ours is 
to live in self-delusion. Who of us doesn’t have 
our private gluttonies or denials, habits that lash 
us to directions we may abhor but cannot free 
ourselves of? Who does not at least in stress eat 
too much or too little? Who exercises or goes 
to bed early or gets to the end of a list as we 
plan? Who has time to love all we would like 
to or even to write the letters we plan to or be 
ready ahead of schedule as we swore we would 
the night before? All the mix of feeling good 
about ourselves or really wretched. All dependent 
on what we manage and how. More even, 
dependent on outside pushes that engineer our 
inner persuasions. 


What might unlash that fair-skinned adolescent 
from the terrors that have starved her five feet 
five down to eighty-seven pounds and either 
frantic activity or irmtable lassitude? Her heart is 
in trouble—her electrolytes out of balance from 
not eating, her blood pressure way off, and her 
pulse weak enough that she could die. 


Twenty years after our daughter’s three and a 
half year bout with manic depression, bulimia, 
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and anorexia—agonizing for all of us—she 
wanted to wnte her story. In those years since, 
she had been almost totally well. Good medical 
treatment, faith and hope, to say nothing of 
love and support had invited her back to the 
good life. In the late 60s, a simple salt, lithium, 
had just come into treatment. Since then, it has 
been her friend, an every day constant friend. 
The only time she doesn’t need it is when she’s 
pregnant, when all her body chemistries change 
and the baby brings its own to hers. Much as 
she dislikes being dependent on a “drug,” to 
abandon it has been as disastrous to her as 
would ceasing insulin to a diabetic. She needs 
her doctor and whatever anti-depressants make 
sense in her years of making her life work with 
composure as a wife and mother of three boys, 
creator of stained glass, sometimes realtor, and 
friend with offerings like her story. 


And still, as mother to her and our four others 
and their families, I find it never changes—that 
even in the best of times for me, I’m about as 
happy as my least happy child. Writing our 
book, Hope and Recovery, allowed us to renew 
and recount in often painful ways her journey 
and the soul replenishing of her coming back. 
Always a jagged course, never certain or easy 
escape from the captivity of compulsive eating 
or not eating is as rewarding as any release from 
prison or life after near death. 


Little wonder I ache in my bones for that girl 
wasting away and for her family despairing in 
wanting to help. 

Some things we've learned: 

The reality: Deal in reality. Emphasis on eating— 
either too much or too littlke—can no more 
salve a situation than lifting a bottle or ingesting 
a drug. An eating disorder can be addressed. 
That reality has to be what compels going for 
help like an alcoholic to AA. 


How to start: 
Get out of denial. Admit lack of control. 


Let go of pride—it can work in reverse yanking 
us away from truth and leaving us victim to 
self-delusion. 


Get help, professional help. Abandon the idea 
of self-cure. 


Plan to spend years, attention, and money on 
getting better, but not at the expense of a “real 
life,” something beyond self to occupy and sustain 
a healthy way of putting a day together. 


Use determination and prayer as resources but 
not in themselves as complete answers. 


Give God credit but expect to have a hand in 
your own problem solving. 


Give yourself credit. You’re worth any redemp- 

tion from suffering. And you are not the only 

one struggling. No one is not fighting some 
inner battle. It’s just that the wages of that war 
show more on some. 


Try to realize that what you have to offer is 
more than a body of such-and-such proportions 
or inclinations. The soul is what perpetuates 
truth and goodness no matter the size or shape 
of its housing. 


Look for the light in others and yours will find 
itself flaming. 


Sound workable? Likely such advice, regardless 
of the experience of the source, can feel simplistic, 
saccharine, even unfeeling. But the urgency to 
take a hand and transmit a solution becomes 
only more imperative as the inevitable wisdom 
of having learned the hard way takes root in 
wanting to save the pain of another. 


Yes, I would wish to reach that young girl’s dear 
body and hug those shoulders that are down to 
scapula and spine, kiss hope into her thinning, 
black hair and recovery into her skewed com- 
plaints about a too-fat stomach under a mb cage 
exposed like a gutted fish. Like I wished to 
re-inflate the lungs of my friend who could not 
surrender a cigarette after lunch, or the dreams 
of a daughter lost in the commercialized night- 
mare of “skinny is what matters.” 


And I realize that in the end, the best I can 
offer is love, love that encourages without 
expectation, love that accepts without abandoning. 
Love that acknowledges my own weaknesses 
even as it draws on the strength inside every 
child of God. Love that says, “Of course you 
can heal.” And believes it. 
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When a friend of mine returned from his mission 
early, I worried that he would have a difficult time. 
I wondered if he was doing OK. I didn't talk to him 
about the situation because I didn't know whether 
or not hed want to talk, but finally, I wrote this 
letter. Ironically, the fact that we don't talk about 
the experience of people who return from missions is 
so strong, I never sent the letter. With the hope that 
we can open the discussion of this important topic a 
little bit, we decided to print the letter as part of a 
Sisters Speak question. What is your experience 
yourself or with a loved one? What made the 
returning easter or more difficult? Send us your stories 
by December 15th, 1998. 


January 16, 1998 
Dear Adam, 


Recently a student from Lithuania was talking 
to me in my office. I started to ask him about 
his life. How had he come to the United States 
and how long had he been here? I was surprised 
to hear that he had been here for six years, 
having come first to Salt Lake City when he 
fled Lithuania. He left with his mother when 
the communist government was crumbling. His 
family had been labeled as dissidents by the 
authorities so they were lucky to have escaped, 
he said. He also felt lucky to have been sent by 
a foundation to Salt Lake City, “a lovely city,” 
he said, where he had graduated from West 
High School, and gone to LDS Business College. 
He said he knew that I was a Mormon, so I 
asked him if he had become a Mormon while 
in Utah. He got very serious and asked if he 
might be honest. Of course, I agreed, so he 
explained that during his first years in Utah he 
and his mother had loved the Mormons, took 
the discussions from the missionaries, and had 
been interested in the Church. But they often 
stopped by a local bar-type restaurant and had a 
beer where they became acquainted with a group 
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Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


of people who gathered there to talk about 
mission experiences. It was sad, he said. He 
knew some of them before they had gone on 
their missions, and they had been such upbeat 
and happy young men. The men that gathered 
there had not finished missions for various reasons. 
They were there for friendship and support. My 
student became friends with some of these men 
and told me many of their stories. Finally he asked 
me, “What do you Mormons do to missionaries 
who come home early? Why are they treated so 
horribly and made to feel so bad?” 


Maybe I would not have reacted with such 
similar feelings of sadness as he told me one 
story after another, but one of my dear friends 
has a fabulous daughter who left for a mission 
two years ago, and she, too, came home early 
from her mission. I met her by accident in the 
temple about a month after she had come home, 
and I imagined that she was struggling with the 
process of readjusting. I talked to her folks 
recently, and they said she is fine now. They 
also said they had become close to her former 
mission president who had told them recently 
that there were maybe 10,000 missionaries that 
have come home early, and that the experience 
for most of them is not easy. 


I feel terrible. Of course, I thought of you. You 
are very dear to me and [ have thought about 
you many, many times over the past year. These 
two reminders have you back in my head. I 
want to offer you my love, if you need it, even 
if you are fine and on your way to making a 
great life. But I also think of the other missionaries 
who are having a rough time. You know that 
in our church culture we never talk openly 
about this reality. And it is nuts, in my mind, to 
act so hushed and ashamed by this very normal 
and real phenomenon. I guess you know from 
knowing me all your life that I have a reputation 
for pointing to some of the flaws in our culture. 


I feel like I am called to be the child in the 
crowd when the Emperor walks by that says, 
“Hey, the Emperor has no clothes.” Some people 
think it is because I have no faith in the Gospel 
and that I am a negative person. Not so. I simply 
believe that Mormons are good people who 
want to be better all the time, but that we often 
don’t work on our cultural and community 
faults because we don’t acknowledge them and 
honestly confront them. We’re silent because 
we don’t want to appear critical. In fact, what 
we ought to do is speak up, tell the truth, and 
talk about how to make things better. I want us, 
as a people, to deal better with the phenomenon 
of our good missionaries coming home early 
and feeling bad about it. 





So, I am asking you if there’s anything I can do 
to help. Do you agree that something needs to 
be done? How has this homecoming been for 
you? How do you imagine it is for others? Would 
you like to talk about it? So, Adam, think it over. 
There is no pressure here. I have you in my head 
and wanted to tell you. 


Even if you say no way (and I realize that you 
may not even agree with me on this, and you'd 
rather not talk about your experience), I still 
want you to know that my heart is full of love 
and concern for you and has been since you set 
foot back in the United States. I hope you are 
doing very well, and feeling happy. 


I try to keep up on your comings and goings. 
I’ve heard you are doing well. I hope it’s true. 


My love to you, 
Judy Dushku 


Due to space constraints in this issue, we will publish 
responses to the date rape Sisters Speak question in 
the next issue of Exponent II. 
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Temple 


Nestled inside the massy marbled fortress, 
bronze-shielded, iron-fenced, 

I bow, white-garbed and veiled, 
re-breathing my prayer's moist words, 

my bosom burning unseen, unknown, 

while the eyes of a thousand rush-hour drivers 
look up, look away 

from impenetrable walls that reflect the sun, 
dazzling and formidable, turreted, 

within which Earth's secret leaven 
ferments— 

foments. 


Luke 13:21 


Addie Lacoe 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Growing Up With Mixed Messages 


Leslie Chandler 
Claremont, California 





I started reading teen magazines, like Young and 
Modern and Seventeen, when I was eleven or 
twelve. For as long as I have been reading them, 
about nine years, I have run across the same 
advertisement. The fullcolor ad features a young, 
slender girl, about thirteen, wearing shorts, cleats, 
and a big smile. Her long, straight ponytail flops 
while she knocks a soccer ball into the air with 
her knee. The ad, titled “Trust is Tampax,” 
reassured all of us naive pre-teens that we could 
be energetic, athletic, normal and even happy 
while we had our periods. The overall message 
was upbeat, positive, and focused mainly on the 
physical aspects of menstruation. 


Recently, I came across a Tampax advertisement 
from their latest ad campaign. The photograph, 
this time in black and white, features another 
girl, about sixteen, sitting awkwardly with her 
knees together and her feet splayed apart. Her 
long dark hair tumbles around her face as she 
averts her eyes, too embarrassed to look at us. 
The text, in bright pink, reads: “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I’m having my period . . .” and 
continues in smaller, equally pink print “It’s 
nobody’s business . . . You know the feeling . . . 
It’s when you're absolutely positive that every- 
body in the universe knows when you're having 
your period . . . When you wear a Tampax 
tampon on the inside, you won’t look any 
different on the outside.” Unlike the previous 
ad, this one focuses on the visibility of menstru- 
ation and the discomfort girls feel around their 
peers because of it. The ad eventually mentions 
how well their product will work, but the real 
reassurance is that no one will know she is using 
it. Tampax plays on the cloud of shame and 
embarrassment that surrounds menstruation in 
order to sell its product. 


The advertising tactic that Tampax now employs 
is no more unique than it is subtle. In the past 
few years, I have noticed that most producers 
of “feminine hygiene products” have begun to 
target the insecurities of young girls with the 
purpose of luring them to their product at a 
younger age. I fear that the prevalence of ads 
with similar tactics is an indication that they 
have been incredibly effective. While this 
advertising strategy may sell products, it also 
wreaks havoc on young girls’ self-esteem. In 
her book, The Body Project, Joan Jacobs Brumberg 
notes this strategy and the impact it has had on 
American girls: “. . . many American girls grow 
up equating the experience of menarche and 
menstruation with a hygiene product” (53). 
Brumberg argues that today’s emphasis focuses 
only on the external and hygienic aspects of 
menstruation without looking at the experience 
in a greater context. Her historical analysis traces 
the advertising and production of hygiene products 
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to a time before the products were commercial- 
ized and when menstruation was important as it 
related to the “. . . emotional and social signifi- 


cance of the maturation process” (29). 


Brumberg not only chronicles the change in the 
significance of menstruation, but she also exposes 
the motivations and machinations behind that 
change. In her chapter by the same ttle, Brumberg 
shows that “The American Way to Menstruate” 
is directly related to the American way to make 
a buck. As Naomi Wolf illustrated in The Beauty 
Myth, in the same way that the cosmetics, plastic 
surgery and diet industries have both created and 
then exploited the insecurities of American 
women, the feminine hygiene industry has system- 
atically taken hold of menstruation and tumed 
it into a two billion-dollar-a-year business (30). 


The first ads for feminine hygiene products, 
which ran in women’s magazines in the 1920s, 
targeted mothers and played on the mother- 
daughter bond, showing the two privately dis- 
cussing menstruation and presumably Kotex 
products as well. It also targeted health and class 
issues, stating that doctors recommend the product 
and that the majority of women from “the better 
walks of life” use it (47). These advertisements 
implied that menstruation without their product 
was both unhealthy and déclassé. 


While the initial advertisements for feminine 
hygiene products primarily focused on and 
exploited the mother-daughter relationship, 
advertisers eventually took Mom out of the 
picture (48). As new products flooded the market, 
advertisers couldn’t count on mothers to rec- 
ommend a new brand. In order to succeed, the 
advertisers had to get to the girls first, even before 
Mom did. This strategy involves telling girls that 
their moms are uncool and outdated so that girls 
won't go to their mothers for advice or product 
endorsements. 


Today’s advertising continues to focus on a girl’s 
liberation from her mother, as well as on her 
physical health. Most of all, however, they now 
focus on the humiliation of being “found out.” 
An advertisement for Always has a cartoon of a 
girl in bed with a hot water bottle. She’s out of 
Always Ultrathins, and her uncool mother has 
apparently offered her replacement pads that are 
much too bulky. Although they would most 
likely do the job, people might see. In a tirade 
of complaints against her mother, the girl exclaims, 
“Why don’t you just pin a scarlet ‘P’ on my 
chest?” Clearly, this outdated mom doesn’t know 
just how shameful it is to have your period. And 
she probably doesn’t understand, probably doesn’t 
know, because the advertisers haven’t told her. 


Of course there are very nice conveniences 
afforded by some of these products, but our use 


of them does not require an acceptance of the 
damaging messages that accompany them. As 
young girls go through the Young Women’s 
program at church, we have a unique opportunity 
to help them with the issues that surround 
menstruation. As members of the church, girls 
are reminded repeatedly from their youth about 
the gift of motherhood that they will be given. 
A necessary part of this gift is menstruation, and 
we can teach young women that there is nothing 
embarrassing, shameful, unclean, or impure about 
it. By counteracting the messages supplied in the 
media with an affirmation of the naturalness and 
even the blessing of menstruation, we may be 
able to help our young women have a better 
understanding of, and belief in, themselves. 


all quotes taken from The Body Project: An 
Intimate History of American Girls, by Joan Jacobs 
Brumberg (Random House, New York, 1997). 
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Improvement Inside Out 


Rebecca Chandler 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 





Review of The Body Project: An Intimate 
History of American Girls, by Joan Jacobs 
Brumberg (Random House, New York, 1997). 


In 1892 a young girl wrote in her diary: 
“Resolved, not to talk about myself or feelings. 
To think before speaking. To work seriously. 
To be self-restrained in coriversation and actions. 
Not let my thoughts wander. To be dignified. 
Interest myself more in others.” Her agenda for 
self-improvement was fairly typical of the kind 
of thinking that was encouraged in young 
middle-class Victorian ladies of that day. We see 
it in the lyrics of our own nineteenth century 
hymns, such as “Nay Speak No Ill,” “In Our 
Lovely Deseret,” and “Improve the Shining 
Moments,” and we recall that the forerunner of 
today’s Young Women’s program—even before 
the Mutual Improvement Association—was 
“The Female Retrenchment Society,” Here 
young Latter-day Saint women were exhorted 


that “. . . to breathe each tale we hear is far 
beneath a noble mind” and were reminded in 
the song “In Our Lovely Deseret” that “. . . we 


are seeking to be great and good and wise.” 


Such elevated rhetoric sounds either pompous 
or quaint to us today. Not that we’ve abandoned 
the notion of self-improvement; it’s just that, a 
century later, the quest has assumed somewhat 
different proportions. Consider these New Year's 
resolutions written by an American teenager in 
1982: “I will try to make myself better in any 
way I possibly can with the help of my budget 
and babysitting money. I will lose weight, get 
new lenses, already got new haircut, good 
makeup new clothes and accessones.”” The passion 
is still there—this apparent need to make ourselves 
over—but this girl’s concise declaration indicates 
a completely different orientation toward herself 
and her world. When girls in the nineteenth 
century thought about ways to improve them- 
selves, they focused on their internal character 
and how it was reflected in outward behavior. 
Girls today, like many adults in American society, 
seem to be much more concerned with the shape 
and appearance of their bodies as the primary 
expression of their individual identity. Notions 
of “wisdom,” “character,” or “nobility of mind” 
simply don’t occur to young women as desirable 
or attainable goals. What has happened in a 
century to pull our collective focus so far 
from inner improvement? 


This is the question Joan Jacobs Brumberg seeks 
to answer in her second book”, The Body Project, 
An Intimate History of American Girls. Using 
primary sources, including letters, photographs, 
advertisements, and particularly, the diaries of 
young girls spanning a hundred years, Brumberg, 
a professor of history, human development, and 
women’s studies at Cornell University, seeks to 
understand what has governed the thinking of 
adolescents as they have come of age and 
sought to cope with the vagaries of their own 
particular eras and social situations. Her primary 
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observation is that girls today make the body 
into an all-consuming “project” in ways young 
women of the past did not. “A century ago, 
American women were lacing themselves into 
corsets and teaching their adolescent daughters 
to do the same,” she observes. “Today's teens 
shop for thong bikinis on their own, and their 
mothers are likely to be uninvolved until the 
credit card bill arrives in the mail.” It’s not just 
the starkness of that contrast that disturbs 
Brumberg, it is her conviction that “American 
girls at the end of the twentieth century actually 
suffer from body problems more pervasive and 
more dangerous than the constraints implied by 
the corset.” 


With grace and insight, Brumberg traces a century 
of “progress” in which the media and popular 
culture have exploited the normal sensitivity 
young girls have to their changing bodies to such 
an extent that they grow up believing that “good 
looks” rather than “good works” represent the 
highest form of female perfection. With an eye 
for the humor in as well as the pain of female 
adolescence, Dr. Brumberg shows how American 
girls have come to define themselves increasingly 
through their appearance, so that today their 
bodies have become their primary projects. She 
also notes the irony, that, having traded their 
corsets for a pot of bikini wax, today’s young 
women have emerged thinking of themselves as 
“liberated,” when, in her own view, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 


It isn’t simple prudery that leads to Brumberg’s 
concerns. She feels that “American girls are in 
trouble today.” Invoking the work of Carol 
Gilligan (Meeting at the Crossroads) and Mary 
Pipher (Reviving Ophelia), she reminds us that 
until puberty, girls really are the stronger sex in 
terms of all standard measures of physical and 
mental health: they are hardier, they are less 
likely to injure themselves, and they are more 
competent in social relations. But as soon as a 
girl’s body begins to change, her advantage starts 
to evaporate. Somewhere between eleven and 
sixteen, young women lose their confidence, 
becoming insecure and self-doubting. Using 
Mary Pipher’s words, Brumberg sums it up: 
“Adolescence is the time when a girl’s self- 
esteem crumbles.” In the first chapter, called 
“The Body's New Timetable,” Brumberg begins 
her own study by noting that in the intervening 
generations since the turn of the century, the pace 
of physical maturation has accelerated becoming 
inexplicably and very unfortunately accompanied 
by fewer and fewer societal structures that would 
be expected to ease young women into their roles 
as young adults. 


Victorians provided what Brumberg characterizes 
as a “protective umbrella” to prolong the 
innocence of young girls and to promote the 
development of their character through whole- 
some reading, charitable works, and various 
social activities—all under the supervision of 


responsible women of appropriate class and 
religious backgrounds: “In the late nineteenth 
century, this impulse to support and nurture the 
character of female adolescents led to a vast 
organizational complex of single-sex groups all 
devoted to the common mission of keeping 
girlhood wholesome and chaste.” She refers to 
organizations such as the American Girl Scouts, 
the YWCA, and Camp Fire Girls and also to 
dozens of other organizations now defunct that, 
in their heyday—between 1880 and 1920— 
served tens of thousands of girls drawn from 
both the middle and the working classes. 


There was plenty of unofficial “intergenera- 
tional monitoring” as well. A girl’s mother was 
a central figure in her life throughout her girlhood 
and well into her young adult years. Brumberg 
looks at the kinds of subtle societal changes that 
have eroded the mother-daughter relationship, 
leaving a young girl more and more on her own 
to navigate the rocky shoals of adolescence. In a 
middle-class Victorian household, for instance, 
clothing was usually made at home, and a mother 
supervised and possibly even created her daughter’s 
wardrobe. Because girls’ hair was usually worn 
long and was in constant need of brushing and 
braiding or “putting up,” mothers, older sisters, 
and other women filled that office, often using 
that time of enforced intimacy for counseling, 
warning, and advising. Depending upon the 
quality of the relationship, confidences might be 
shared and plans made. It was unthinkable for a 
teenaged girl to see a physician on her own. It 
was expected that a mother would accompany 
her daughter to a doctor’s appointment—and, 
with few exceptions, follow her right into the 
examining room where questions would be 
directed to her rather than to the patient herself. 
There were few secrets between a girl and her 
mother, and she generally shared a closeness 
with other adult women in her life as well— 
teachers, scout leaders, older sisters or aunts. 
Victorian girls, the future mothers of America, 
were regarded as something of a national 
treasure—to be cherished and protected. 


The roaring 20s changed all that. Corsets came 
off, and as skirts and tresses were cut short, so 
were many of the ties to those of the older 
generation who could only stand on the sidelines 
shocked. New fashions favored a lean silhouette 
and a flat chest. The calorie was discovered. And 
the body project began. The newer, sleeker 
fashions were less likely to be home sewn. 
Ready-made clothing came in designated sizes. 
For the first time, girls had a standard against 
which to measure themselves. Diaries of the day 
give some evidence that older teenagers and 
college girls went on occasional “slimming pro- 
grams” to achieve the desired look, but such 
crusades were apparently short-lived and were 
generally discouraged by parents and other 
adults. But it was a start. Brumberg shows how, 
decade by decade, while specific physical pre- 
occupations varied, the trend now instituted 
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was toward a total obsession with accepting and 
striving to meet a predetermined standard of 
physical beauty by the middle of the century 
and an increasingly thin standard by the end. 


Along the way, Brumberg notes a number of 
related issues—the history of foundation garments 
among them. I was surprised to learn that until 
the brassiere first appeared in 1907, no one wormed 
about the kind of “support” we assume has always 
been needed for health and modesty. Moreover, 
the first brassieres were commonly used to flatten, 
not accentuate the bust line. Our current cup 
sizes (A, B, C, D), as well as the idea of circular 
stitching to enhance the roundness of the breast, 
emerged in the 1930's, and bras were purchased 
(ready made) by adult women—not by adolescent 
girls, who simply wore undershirts until they 
were sufficiently developed to fill an adult-sized 
bra. Mothers and daughters traditionally handled 
this transformation at home in private, but in the 
gyms and locker rooms of postwar junior high 
schools, girls began to look around to see who 
did and who did not “need” a bra. Suddenly 
the ability to wear and fill a bra was central to a 
growing girl’s status and her sense of self, and 
the pressure was toward wearing bras at an earlier 
and earlier age. By the 1950's “breast buds” were 
discovered, and there was a preoccupation with 
training bras and with providing proper support 
to developing breast tissue for reasons of health, 
beauty, and impending maternity. Breasts, rather 
than weight, became the primary focus of com- 
parison. Girdles were also devised, not just for 
figure control, but also to protect and support 
delicate reproductive organs. 


As the decade wound itself down, it was still 
possible to be considered “pleasingly plump,” 
but by the 1960’s, Brumberg notes a persistent 
and generalized, rather than an episodic, preoc- 
cupation, with dieting. Concern about breast 
size never completely disappeared, but the real 
focus now became the lower body—especially 
the thighs and buttocks. And the standards began 
to change. Miss America began getting taller 
and weighing less and less every few years. The 
Rockettes, who kicked off the opening season 
at Radio City Music Hall in 1932, had shorter, 
chunkier limbs than the long stemmed lean legs 
that were finding favor in the mini-skirted era 
of the 1960's. Mini skirts were, themselves, a 
passing fad. It was the “jeaning of America” 
during the 70s that really had an impact. 
Brumberg wnites, “As jeans became a national 
uniform, particularly for adolescents, the upper 
leg, crotch, and buttocks were all brought into 


focus . . . in ways fashion had never before 


emphasized. And that emphasis was often traumatic. 


Common wisdom in retail business is that girls 
try on fourteen pairs of jeans™* for every one 
they eventually purchase. The biggest preoccu- 
pation is with size (no small matter given the 
complicated labeling) but especially with the fit. 
Getting and then projecting just the nght look 
is what it is all about. 
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This particular preoccupation shows no signs of 
disappearing. The term “thunder thighs” entered 
the lexicon during the 1980's (Wendy Stehling’s 
1982 Thin Thighs in Thirty Days sold 425,000 
copies within seven weeks of its release). No one 
ever heard of “cellulite” much before then, but 
by 1995 American women and girls were 
spending more than $100 million on “cellulite 
busters,” many of which needed to be applied 
liberally at least once or twice a day at a cost of 
$60 a tube. Although scientific studies have never 
supported their effectiveness, thigh creams are 
big business, and liposuction (in which fat cells 
are vacuumed out of the body) has become the 
most popular kind of cosmetic surgery in the 
United States. 


No one wears a girdle any more to “control” a 
tummy or trim a derriere. We're all supposed to 
be donning our spandex, working out daily, and 
eating our arugula with lemon juice so we'll have 
total control—internally. Clothing styles, when 
we're not wearing our jeans, have never, in the 
history of fashion been more unforgiving of 
“figure flaws.” How did we let this happen to 
ourselves? If Brumberg is right, we've allowed 
ourselves to be manipulated by our culture and 
especially by the media, and we have all too 
willingly brought it all upon ourselves. 


Brumburg discusses other coming-of-age issues, 
including menarche and what she calls “the 
sanitizing of menstruation.” She also has a chapter 
on “perfect skin” that includes some attention 
to piercing and tattooing, and she concludes with 
a chapter entitled “The Disappearance of 
Virginity,” which painstakingly documents first- 
hand, again through diarists’ own accounts, how 
what we have come to call the “sexual revolu- 
tion,” has affected girls just entering womanhood. 
Here she offers the observations of physicians 
and sociologists, and the girls themselves, citing 
increasingly explicit passages from increasingly 
younger girls, who seem to have correspondingly 
less and less parental involvement in their daily 
lives. All this is accompanied by the observation 
that these trends aren’t simply social phenomena 
to be noted and footnoted, but areas of genuine 
concern. “Adolescents raised in this permissive 
environment become extremely stressed precisely 
because they have been denied a comfortable 
envelope of adult values that allows them time 
to adjust emotionally to their developing bodies 
and new social roles,” she asserts. 


In the final pages of the book Brumberg urges a 
return to what she terms “Girl Advocacy,” in 
which we would all assume some collective 
responsibility to help today’s young women ease 
the transition into womanhood. “Contemporary 
girls seem to have more autonomy, but their 
freedom is laced with peril,” she reminds her 
readers. Contemporary girls are in trouble 
because we are experiencing a mismatch between 
biology and culture. At this moment in our history, 
young women develop physically earlier than ever 


before, but they do so within a society that does 
not protect or nurture them in ways that were 
once a hallmark of American life. Instead of 
supporting our early maturing girls or offering 
them some special relief or protection from the 
unrelenting self-scrutiny that the marketplace 
and modern media both thrive on, contemporary 
culture exacerbates normal adolescent self- 
consciousness and encourages precocious sexuality. 


The Body Project, like the works cited by 
Gilligan and Pipher, makes an important con- 
tribution essentially by documenting what we 
have intuitively come to know just by watching 
the last generation of young women come of 
age. The centerfold provides a photo essay 
several pages long that beautifully underscores 
Brumberg’s thesis and evokes a century of 
important memones of “girl culture.” You will 
find milestones of physical and emotional 
development such as first periods, pimples, 
training bras, first dates and sexual awakenings, 
some of which will evoke memories—others, 
leave you shaking your head. “This is a superb 
book, gracefully written, filled with under- 
standing and very relevant to the lives of girls 
and women today,” the dust cover touts. Read it 
with your daughter. If her hair doesn’t need 
brushing, give her a back rub, and see where 
the conversation leads. 


*Brumberg’s first book, Fasting Girls: The 
History of Anorexia Nervasa won recognition 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
and the Guggenheim Foundation. 


** Oh, at LEAST,” my own 16-year-old 
daughter corroborates. 
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